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“CURTAIN GOING UP” TONIGHT 


“Curtain Going Up,” a witty, lively production, will be | 
presented by the Dramatic Club of Worcester State College. 


The production will stage a cross-section of talent from | 


every corner of the campus. 


The play is unique in this 
aspect: the whole auditorium 
becomes a stage. This type of pro- 
duction has come into its own 
recently and gained favorable 


comments by modern theatre 
goers. 

Among the comic _ obstacles 
which confront Miss Burgess 


(Franny Ciccarelli) are the fol- 
lowing; a grouchy janitor (Arnold 
Burke), and a set of comically 
crossed up high school romances 
spelled with a capital R. 

A charming young heroine 
(Mary Doherty) who becomes 
stage struck, her bewildered boy- 
friend (Jim Grant), a campus 
“actor” with a swollen head 
(Richard Raymond), the dis- 
gruntled athlete (Buddy Brunel- 
le), feeling out of place as an 
actor, a flamboyant professional 
actor with advice (Joe Cooney), 


CICCARELLI and 
surround JIM! 
GRANT at one of the rehearsals 
for tonight’s play. 


“FRANNY” 
“EM BORCI” 


a banker’s daughter (Amelia 
Borci), her father (Fred Elliott), 
and perhaps most unexpected of 
all, a romance for young Miss 
Burgess with the Journalism 
teacher, (James Jasper), are just 
a few of the factors with which 
Miss Burgess must contend. 

IRL, TRG 


eater Carnival— 1961 


Hey—it’s Winter Carnival Time here at W.S.C. and it’s 


about time! 


About time we gave our support to the fellows and girls 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Past & 


Past: 


Future 


Leaving behind a very successful past year, it is in- 
triguing and perhaps informative to include in this year’s 
first issue of the Acorn what we consider to be a review and 
a sneak preview of the assembly program. Under the auspices 
of Mr. Masterson, chairman of the assembly program, we 
have had many interesting and informative speakers in the 
past year, and we shall have even more stimulating speakers 


in the future, 

Let’s look around for a minute 
and quickly scan the assembly 
program of the past few months. 
Our first speaker was William 
Worthy, one of the three Ameri- 
can newsmen to enter Communist 
China. Mr. Worthy has covered 
many events, and at this assem- 
bly he spoke on a controversial 
topic, Cuba. A slightly different 
program presented us with a con- 
cert by Lillian and Alfred Lee, 
artists in the world of music. The 


Lees were well received, and cer- 


tainly deserved the unquestion- 


ably generous applause they re- 
ceived. Rarely do college audi- 
ences enjoy musical artistry from 
such a high order of ability. We 
were again entertained by music 
of another sort emerging from our 
own halls of ivy. Needless to say, 
the annual Christmas concert pre- 
sented by the college choir, under 
(Continued on Page 11) 


who have planned this affair, about time to show a wee bit of 
interest in something—or anything, and last, but not least 
hy any means, about time we had a good time, too. After all, 


who deserves it more than we do? 


And a good time is positively 
guaranteed at this Carnival; that 
is, if you still know how to have a 
good time. The date for the week- 
end is February 17, 18, and 19. 
Mark it down and decide right 
now-—to attend. 

This weekend marks the first 
time that a three-day social event 
has been staged by our united 
student body and it’s been planned 
and arranged with us in mind. A 
Winter Carnival Weekend could 
and really should be an annual, 
traditional event here at school, 
and it will be if we make it a 
success this year by popular de- 
mand and attendance. 

The weekend schedule has been 
filled with fun and interesting ac- 
tivities, snow or no snow, so let’s 


go ahead and give it a try with the 
spirit and enthusiasm it deserves. 
As far as we know, here is the 
schedule: 
Friday—February 17, 
per person 
7:30 P. M. — Volley-Ball Game 
—Faculty vs. Student Body 


1961—50c 


Basketball — Intra-murals 
9:00 P. M. — Coffee and Do- 
nuts in Lounge 
9-12, P. M. — Record- Hop’ in 
Lounge 


Saturday — February 18, 1961 

10:00 A. M. — Round Robin Ac- 
tivities 
Mens’ 
ketball 
Girls’ 
ketball 
Table Tennis 


Volley-Ball and Bas- 


Volley-Ball and Bas- 


AMONG T HE 


- NEWLY hired teachers can be seen a 
male head. It belongs to DICK MEACHER, one of the two 
men who received advance election to Worcester schools. 
JOHN DALY is the other to be hired along with twenty- 
four young ladies. 


Free Throw Contest 


$2.50 per couple 
Inter-Class Tug of War : Semi-Formal — Ray Morton 
pena euiey Cr Competi- Orchesra 
2:00 P. M. — Decorating for Sunday — February 19, 1961 
Carnival Ball 1;00 PM. — Jazz Concert — 
8-12 P.M. — Carnival Ball — $1.00 per person 


ATTEND THE WINTER CARNIVAL 
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Religion In 1961 Politics 


“For 170 years, the Constitution of the United States 
has decreed that no religious test shall be required as a 
qualification to any office or public trust in the United 
States. Despite this decree, both parties have applied a 
strict religious test since their founding ,. . Ina few months, 
Senator John F.. Kennedy will face our nation and this test. 
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It is my opinion that he does 
have the courage to stand among 
the political giants of the White 
House, that he is a capable and 
talented person equal to the job 
and able to give the American 
people his complete, dedicated 
service. Senator Kennedy is a 
Roman Catholic, he is also an ex- 
cellent statesman and politician.” 

The above paragraph is the 
main text of an article published 
in the ACORN of March 1960. As 
I recall, both it and I received a 
great deal of comment, pro and 
con. Despite the criticism that I 
| was quite a radical “flag-waver,” 


How A Paper 
Gets That Way 


an editor on editing 


First of all, 
there is the problem 
of securing 


something 

to edit. 

This takes smiling, 
arranging 
conferring 

and out 
and out 
begging. 


Then, when all is in hand, 
written 
and crumpled, 
we begin work on it. 
The first time through 
the work of “art” is 
read for interest. 
“Who cares?”, 
we often ask. 
If none answer 
our call, 
out it goes. 
The second reading 
is done with 
CapiTaliZatioN 
in mind. (In our’s that is, 
and not in the writer’s 
we find. It’s either 
too many 
or 
many too 
few. 
Commas, semi-colons, colons, 
all are sprinkled on the 
piece like seed on 
fertile land. 
Then, we again read 
the whole thing. 
“What ‘he’ does this ‘his’ 
refer to?” 


' there has been an increase in school spirit in the past year. 


| Then we find 


EDITORIAL 
A Healing Spirit 


A brief walk through our campus convinces us that 


In accounting for this we must realize that the first part of 
any college year is met with more enthusiasm than the 
second. We must recognize, too, that a new peak has been 
reached and that even when we hit the “second-half slump” 
spirit will be somewhat above that of other years. 

The “boom” can be attributed to many things, we im- 
agine, It is not our intention to list them here but rather to 
commend the end result and those persons who are (con- 
sciously or unconsciously) responsible for its achievement. 


not too high 
nor too low 
(nor too central) 
on the page. 
“Don’t continue it.” 
“Away from pictures.” 
“Good bold type, 


“This person left the 
college last May.” 
“Does ‘sebaticle’* have 
one ‘l’ and two ‘b’s 
or no ‘a’s at all? 

On answering the above, 

(or not, and throwing the mess 


out) Please.” 
we seek naa Most of the job’s 
a diligent one completed. 


with time to spare 
and a typewriter. 


After cajoling them by saying: 


Now to get it to 
those for whom 


3 it has been How? 
“Aw, I was never so busy for paren, 
Re pea worked The “‘caf’’? 
: on. The mail table? 


“All that work!”, 
We beg or do it ourselves. 
Now to the printer’s shop 
Upside down 
and backward 


Walk around with a pile 
under our arm? 
As payment for the paper 
most of our collegues feel 
they must promise the 


it comes : 
secret droodlings ! 
back. : 
: j a of their pens 
(This sometimes improves 
, for our next 
articles. : 
issue. 


Some we leave that way.) ‘ 
Generally they remain secret 


doodlings. 
J.C. 


a nice spot 
in the Acorn 
for it 


“this time we know it. 


my convictions were unshaken 
and frankly—as trite as it may 
seem — I can’t resist this op-= 
portunity to say after all—I told 
you so! 

John F. Kennedy, now the 35th 
President of the United States, is 
a young man faced with an en- 
ormous responsibility and a most 
frightening task. Yet, I firmly 
believe we have less to fear with 
him leading us and should rest 
secure in the knowledge that we 
have made the right choice. If 
only in the ability by which he 
overcame the almost insurmount- 
able prejudice held against him 
because of his religion, his Irish 
descent, his age, and political 
beliefs, President Kennedy has 


unquestionably shown us the 
quality and strength of his 
character. 


This President is not only the 
“first man” of our nation by 
reason of his office alone. He has 
among his other accomplishments, 
several primary distinctions: 

He is the youngest man to be 
elected President. 

He is the first Roman Catholic 
to become President. 

He is the first person of direct 
Irish descent to take this office. 

He is the first President to 
appoint his own brother as a 
member of his cabinet. 

He has appointed perhaps the 
most intellectual cabinet in his- 
tory. 

He has delivered a monumental 
Inaugural Address, one of the 
shortest ever given and probably 
to become a “first’ among 
memorable speeches. 

The rest of this article is up to 
the future and President Ken- 
nedy. The next four years will 
prove whether or not our “story- 
book President” can make his 
promises a reality and fulfill his 
hopes in the new frontier. His 
actions alone will reflect the 
value and worth of our choice. 

The verdict was ours and I’m 
sure we’ve made the right one. 

M.E.S. 


Busam Buddy 


Since examinations, Dr. Busam 
has been saying that he finally 
“made” Shakespeare. He is re- 
ferring to an answer he received 
to a question in his Shakespeare 
exam: “Horatio was the busam 
friend of Hamlet.” 
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A Characterization of 
Soviet Education 
Many leading U.S. educators who have studied Russian 


education have characterized the Russian system as revolv- 
ing on these three points: 1) commitment to education 2) 


motivation 3) regimentation. 


Committment to Education — 
Education is the all important 
thing in the U.S.S.R. They spare 
neither time nor money in ad- 
vancing it. 10 to 15% of their 
national wealth goes into educa- 
tion. 

Lenin says, “Without education 
there is no knowledge; without 
knowledge there is no com- 
munism.” 

This committment to education 
may be their downfall, because as 
the mass becomes more advanced, 
it will unboubtedly see the flaws 
in their system as well as in their 
leaders. 

Motivation — Russian leaders 
try to make education the line of 
most advantage and least resist- 
ance. There is a close association 
between schools and government 
and schooling is considered by the 
pupils as a serious purpose. 

The counterparts of our “extra 
curricular activities’ are taken 
up outside and away from the 
school in such political organiza- 
tions for youth as the “Young 
Pioneers’, who meet in their own 
Pioneer building. It is here that 
those great student motivators, 
“Production Posters’, are made. 
They all have the common under- 


lying motive — Take and Over- 
take America”. 
Regimentation — There are 


twenty-one rules’ governing 
school procedures which are to 
be learned by every student as 
soon as he can memorize. The 
pupils wear uniforms. There are 
strict reciting procedures where- 
by the teacher asks a particular 
student a question. The student 
stands, recites, and awaits his 
mark. The teacher announces the 
mark, the pupil takes out a small 
record book (which he always 
carries with him) and enters his 
mark, in pen and ink, since they 
don’t use pencils. 

There are no left - handed 
writers in Soviet schools since 
they don’t tolerate deviates from 
right-handedness. 

The Russian child enters school 
at the age of three and finishes 
eight years of compulsory educa- 
tion. Education is free to those 
who qualify until the age of forty 
five. 

Homework ranges from 30 min- 
utes per night for younger 
students to five hours for the 
older students in the eight year 
school program. 


The school day runs from four 
to five hours per day and since 
school is a part-time activity for 
the child he may work until late 
afternoon and go to school at 
night. : 

The school year opens in mid- 
September and closes at the end 
of May except for the seventh 
year which is spent on the farm 
or factory. 

There are few provisions for 
individual differences and 100% 
promotion of all pupils. The Rus- 
sians don’t measure differing in- 
tellectual capacities, nor do they 
try to accelerate slow children. 
They don’t designate gifted pupils 
as such, and as the pupils move 
along, the bright or faster stu- 
dents help the slower students by 
teaching them. 

The- main objective of Soviet 
education is to produce a child 
who will respond unquestionably 
to the dictates of the state. 

There is no teacher shortage 
in Russia since teachers are re- 
cruited when and where they are 
needed. 

There are compulsory parent- 
teacher meetings with a failure to 
attend resulting in a _ penalty 
make-up session. 

The difference between Russian 
and American education and 
society is much like the difference 
between Spartan and Athenian 
education and society. No one 
doubts that the Athenian was the 
stronger and more creative 
society, but they became compla- 
cent and were eventually over- 
come by the Spartans. 

Our problem is the same, we 
must avoid complacency. We 
mustn’t become “over ripe” as 
Lenin predicts we will. 

P. Dittami 


IST SELLER LIST 
Taken from the New York Times 
Book Review, January 29, 1961 


FICTION 
1. Hawaii—Michener 
Advise and Consent—Drury 


3. The Last of the Just 
Schwarz-Bart 


4. To Kill a Mockingbird—Lee 

5. Sermons and Soda-water — 
O’Hara 

6. Decision at Delphi—MacIn- 
hes 

7. The Dean’s Watch—Goudge 

8. Pomp and Circumstance — 
Coward 

9. The Lovely Ambition—Chase 

The Leopard—Lampedusa 


GENERAL 
1. The Rise and Fall of the 
Third Reich—Shirer 
2. The Waste Makers—Packard 
3. Who Killed Society?—-Amory 
4. The Snake Has All the Lines 
—Kerr 
5. Born Free—Adamson 
6. The American Heritage Pic- 
ture History of the Civil War 
7. Baruch: The Public Years 


8. Vanity Fair — Amory and 
Bradlee 

9. The Politics of Upheaval— 
Schlesinger 

10. Shadows on the Grass—Dine- 
sen 
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Education: 
Three Views 


Principal: 


“Education is the total develop- 
ment of the mental and physical 
skills. The importance of the in- 
dividual should always be re- 
alized in reaching this develop- 
ment. Therefore, an educated 
person is one who has learned to 
cope and to live with themselves 
successfully.” 

Teacher: 


‘*The religious, philosophic, 
idealistic, and scientific develop- 
ment of man for the betterment 
of man and society in accordance 
with man’s purpose on earth” is 
education. 

Pupil: 

“Education is advancing our 
knowledge of things. We come to 
school to learn about different 
things, like math and English. We 
must have education to get a job 
in this world today. 


Education is a source of learn- 
ing from experienced minds. It is 
also to learn how our government 
works. We read from the Con- 
stitution to find out what is right 
and what is wrong.” 

i DYN ABE. 


Gordon D. Hall Speaks 


The campaigns of organized 
“extremist” movements in the 
United States are many and 
varied, according to Mr. Gordon 
D. Hall, guest speaker at our 
college on January 13. 


“Most of the people involved in 
these movements actually believe 
that they are being patriotic.” 
This misconception of patriotism 
is very dangerous, especially in 
our democratic society. Millions 
of people support these organiza- 
tions with their contributions... 
the greatest danger, however, is 
not the “believer”, it is the gul- 
lible American public—Mr. Aver- 


age Citizen who believes some- 
thing because “he read it in the 
paper”. This is the target of the 
hate-monger and smear salesman, 


In an effort to expose these 
organizations, Mr. Hall has com- 
piled, catalogued, and arranged 
a display of the material and 
publications put forth by them. 


He hopes that, through his ef- 
forts, the lethargic consumer of 
this “racial and religious hatred, 
confusion, and discord’ will be 
stimulated to “think about what 
he. reads”. 

JG. 


The @aection 


Why do people stress education 
so much? Don’t they realize that 
it comes naturally? We don’t have 
to sit in school and waste our 
time studying and memorizing a 
lot of facts, dates, and names. 
Imagine playing around with 
numbers and letters just to end 
up with more ridiculous com- 
binations of them! Where does it 
get us? They also have a book 
containing an accepted code of 
behavior that we must live by. I 
want to know why. I’m perfectly 
happy just as I am living one day 


to the next. They must be 
miserable! 
THE ANSWER 

I’) tell you why education. Yes, 
we do become educated through, 
what you call ‘‘wasteless” studies 
of facts etc. However, we are 
ahead of you in that we learn 
many things naturally and then 
we go on to sharpen our skills 
and abilities to further and better 


our lives. We live by standards 


to make our world better for 
everyone instead of _ selfishly 
working only for _ ourselves. 


Education allows us to strive for 
goals — a reason for living! 
E. A. H. 


FEB. 17, 18, 19 
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Dr. Francis 


G. Walett 


If your name is Dr. Francis G. 
Walett, you are one of the most 
liked, most admired, and most 
respected members of the Wor- 
cester State College faculty, and 
rightfully so. It goes without say- 
ing for your knowledge in the field 
of history reaches gigantic pro- 
portions. But, as we trace the 
source of this knowledge and 
delve into your extensive back- 
ground, let us not think of you 
just in your important role as an 
educator, but even in your more 
important role as an individual. 

If your name is Dr. Francis G. 
Walett, you were born in the 
community of Easton, Massachu- 
setts, After graduating from high 
school you enrolled in Boston 
University, a school which was to 
Jater play a key part in your aca- 
demic life. Upon finishing your 
undergraduate work, you attend- 
ed this same institution for your 
graduate studies. In 1944, you ac- 
cepted a position on the faculty 
at the Boston University College 
of Liberal Arts, a job you were 
to hold for eleven years. During 
the earlier years of this stay, in 
1948 to be precise, you received 
your Ph.D. in history, from B. U., 
working intensively on the co- 
lonial period of American His- 
tory. While a professor at this 
great metropolitan institution, 
you had the honor of serving as 
guest lecturer at Northeastern 
University many times. In 1955, 
you left Boston University to take 
on a more important job. This 
more important job was as a his- 
torian for the Department of De- 
fense. Using this position as a 
springboard, you obtained two 
more jobs, in related fields, with- 
in the next two years. The first 
of these was as quartermaster at 
the Research. and Development 
Command in Natick, Mass., and 
the second was doing research 
work for the U. S, Air Force at 
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Hanscom Field in Bedford, Mas- 
sachusetts. Then in the fall of 
1957, you became a member of 
the Worcester State College fa- 
culty. Now let us leave your aca- 
demic training and consider your 
personal background. 

If your name is Dr. Francis G. 
Walett, your most popular hobby 
is writing. In the last fifteen 
years you have written many ar- 
ticles for almost all the leading 
historical periodicals, and in 1954, 
you wrote a book entitled: The 
Economic History of the United 
States. At the present time you 
are completing the task of edit- 
ing the journal of Rev. Parkman, 
who was the first minister in the 
town of Westboro. The first in- 


stallment of this journal will be 
published this year under 
(Continued on Page 10) 


the 


aa A. Chauvin 


Among the many distinguished 
members of our faculty is Miss 
Carol Chauvin, who comes to us 
from Mechanicsville, New York, 
and we might say that “it is their 
loss and our gain’. Miss Chauvin 
graduated with a pre-med degree 
from Our Lady of Good Counsel 
College in White Plains, New 
York where she majored in chem- 
istry and biology. She received 
her Masters Degree in Biology 
from Albany State College. 
During the summer she has taken 
courses on Evolution; Chemical, 
and Biological experiments at 
Harvard and Clark. She previous- 
ly taught biology at Burnt Hills, 
New York and Bridgewater State 
College. It was while at Bridge- 


Vincent R. 
De Benedictis 


In the past few years Worces- 
ter State College has added many 
members to its faculty including 
Mr. Vincent R. De Benedictis who 
is known to us as a teacher of 
English and French grammar, 
literature, and civilization. 

Mr. De Benedictis is a native of 
Dedham, received his A.B. degree 
at Boston College, and his A.M. 
degree in Romance Languages 
from Boston* University where he 
is now a candidate for his Ph.D. 
in the Romance Languages. 

Mr. De Benedictis is now doing 
research on the approved topic 
Charles D’Assoucy, “l?Empereur 
du Burlesque.” He was a minor 
poet, an independent who gravi- 
tated around the realistic, low 
type genre created by Paul Scar- 
ron in 17th century French litera- 
ture. His works were an antidote 
to the over-refined, precious lite- 
rature of the period. 

Mr. De Benedictis is a member 
of Phi Sigma Iota, National Ro- 
mance Language Honor Society. 
When time allows he enjoys golf, 
skiing, and most outdoor activi- 
ties. 

In regard to the student body 
here at the college, Mr. De Bene- 
dictis finds that they are most 
pleasant and cooperative. Most 
students feel that both these ad- 
jectives can also be applied to 
Mr. De Benedictis. 

When queried about language 
teaching and its objectives, Mr. 
De Benedictis stated that national 
awareness of the importance of 
foreign languages has stressed the 
need for more qualified language 
teachers. 

In addition to this, attention 
has been focused on the re-exam- 
ination of the language objec- 
tives: the auraloral skill, the 
reading skill, and the writing 


skill. All of these ultimately de- 
veloping a keen appreciation of 
the literature and culture of the 
second language being studied. 
Goa 


water that she accepted a teach- | _ 


| ing position at WSC. By reading 


the above, one can see that Miss 
Chauvin has a background quite 
fitting for a member of our 
faculty. 

She has, as one of her many 
interests, flying and has taken 
lessons in piloting a plane. She 
also likes to skate and ski. Versa- 
tile, conservative, with an air of 
dignity, perfectly describe this 


|; member of the W.S.C. faculty— 
| Carol Chauvin. 


Cale 


Dr. Ruth Griffiths 

“Remember me? Im that 
snoopy mouse that hangs around 
Worcester State College. Well, 
seems that I was returning late 
one afternoon in ’58 from the 
cafeteria (which, as you old 
timers. remember, was where the 
new physics lab is now,) when I 
overheard someone mentioning 
that a new teacher was soon to 
join our ranks. I overheard that 
she came from North Andover; 
received her B.S.Ed. from our sis- 
ter school, Lowell Teachers Col- 
lege; and later received both her 
M.A. and D.Ed. from Boston Uni- 
versity. Well, I may be only a 
mouse, but I take great pride in 
our school, and believe me, I was 
pleased to hear that such a well- 
qualified person was soon to join 
our taculty. 

“On October, of 58 she came. 
She was wholly an attractive 
lady, but what struck me most 
was a soft twinkle in a pair of 
kind eyes. I knew then that her 
students would like her, and from 
what I hear, they do. 

“IT peeked into the auditorium 
one morning in ’60 and was 
amazed to find 75 docile junior 
secondaries singing something 
about a violin. That any teacher 
could make that bunch docile was 
a feat in itself. It was after this 
that I learned that Dr. Griffiths 
once taught music at Farmington 
State Teachers College, in Maine. 
Later, she taught Principles of 
Education, Educational Measure- 
ment, and Guidance at Plymouth 
State Teachers College, N. H. 
Here she was also Dean of Stu- 
dent Personnel. 

“Outside of school I hear this 
busy person enjoys music, (she 
studied voice and piano), theatre, 
reading, (this is evident when one 
speaks with her) and gardening. 
I do hope she is good to my coun- 
try cousins, the field mice, who 
surely come up to her garden to 
sniff the posies, 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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Yearbook In Progress 


The class of ’61 is busy recording its history at W.S.C. 
in pictures and stories. The publication known as the “Oak- 
leaf” is a lasting momento which can be referred to for 
years after the members of the Senior Class have gone their 
separate paths, It represents months of saving, collecting, 
organizing, and assembling the highlights of 4 years. 


This year the staff is headed by 
Lauraine Longval a competent 
senior. The first great project is 
class pictures. With her commit- 
tee, Sally Hehir very efficiently 
completed this project. “Jackie” 
Elia and committee sought out 
each class member so that their 
accomplishments might be print- 
ed. Lois Morelli has her informa- 
tion on each faculty member 
ready for press. Joan Cure and 
Joe Cooney as authors of the class 
history are meeting with class 
members to obtain fine points on 
activities. Eileen Hoey and Nan- 


ey Carney keep their cameras 
clicking as they prepare the in- 
formal and candid section. Watch 
out for Sandy Dow and Betty 
Phillips, they also have cameras. 
To add the artistic touch we have 
Christine Ring and Sue Sullivan 
organizing the blue-prints. Jack 
O’Leary as Business Manager 
keeps the records straight. 

These are just our Leaders. But 
without committee members, to 
whom credit is due, we would not 
reach the success, we hope to at- 
tain. 


L.L. 


Newman Club 


On the cold winter’s night of 
January 26th the Newman Club 
held a meeting at Fr. Powers 
Center which was attended by the 
braver members of the club. 

The speaker was Fr. Goddard 
M.M. who is a missionary from 
Japan. He acquainted us with 
some of the difficulties that the 
earnest American has in combat- 
ing the “ugly American” picture 
in the Orient. 

The unrealistic approach of 
American foreign aid leaves the 
door open to the infiltration of 
Communism. For example: “The 
American point four program sent 
rice to Japan that was not fit for 
human consumption,” Father said. 

The realistic approach would 
be to strengthen the Orient with 
people who can give a true repre- 
sentation of American ideals. 

Fr. Goddard contrasted those 
policies of America with Com- 
munistiec approach. 

M. D. 


SG NuES 


S.N.E.A. membership at Wor- 
cester State is now 183. The 
number has lowered us from the 
top place to the second; Framing- 
ham has taken the lead. If you do 
not belong to Student N.E.A. 
now, you can still join for the 
modest sum of $2.00. This can be 
paid to any of the officers of the 
club. 


The spring state meeting will 
be held on May 13th at North 
Adams State College. 


The main business item will be 
the election of state officers for 
1961-1962. If you are interested 
in running for a state office this 
spring, see John Gaumond or 
Howard Dimmick. It is necessary 
that your name be submitted to 
the state nominating committee 
during the month of March. 
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“Why Professional 


Organizations 


for Teachers?” 


William H. Hebert 
Interviewed by James M. Jasper 


Mr. Hebert addressed an assembly program on Febru- 
ary 3, 1961 on the above mentioned subject. He was inter- 
viewed prior to the assembly and asked to express his opin- 
ions and those of the Massachusetts Teachers Association 
with respect to teacher organizations. 


Q. What is the Massachusetts 
Teachers Association? 

A. The M.T.A. is a professional 
association of public school teach- 
ers that is 116 years old. Along 
with Rhode Island and New York, 
Massachusetts formed an associa- 
tion in 1845. This was 12 years 
prior to the birth of the National 
Education Association which oc- 
cured right here in Worcester. 


Q@. Is membership restricted to 
teachers alone? 

A. No. Membership is open to 
anyone, at any level, in the field 
of public education. We have an 
affiliated association among the 
staff members of the State De- 
partment of Education as well as 
a few individual members in the 
State Colleges. 


Q@. How many members do you 
have? 

A. At the close of the last school 
year we had 26,716 members. We 
expect that this year’s member- 
ship will be near 28,000. 


Q. What does the association do 
for education and teachers? 
A. The M.T.A. has been meet- 
ing the “bread and butter’ needs 
of the teaching profession for 
over a century. By that I mean 
that we have been concerned with 
the economic status of teachers 
as well as the conditions of em- 
ployment. Salaries of teachers is 
probably the most popular sub- 
ject discussed by teachers and 
future teachers despite the fact 
that their are many other con- 
siderations to be given one’s pro- 
fessional future. In the field of 
salaries we have provided the 
leadership necessary to increase 
the minimums set by the legisla- 
ture since 1918, when the first 
minimum salary law for teachers 
was passed. Since that year we 
have been able to convince the 
legislature to pass thirteen laws 
raising the minimum. The most 
recent was an act of the 1959 le- 
gislature raising the minimum sal- 
ary to $4000. We have filed a bill 
in this session, House 164, which 
will, if passed, increase the mini- 
mum to $4,400 effective in Sep- 
tember 1961. 

In addition to this legislative 
work we provide research infor- 


mation dealing with almost every 
phase of education. The N.E.A. 
does a superb job in this field and 
is constantly being asked, by 
members of Congress, for vital 
Statistics dealing with education. 
Our research department is, at 
present, understaffed but manages 
to publish an enormous amount 
of statistical data. 

Public relations is very import- 
ant to teachers and schools. Thus, 
the association maintains constant 
contact with leaders in other fields 
in order to provide information 
and to meet opposition and at- 
tacks on teachers and schools. 

In addition to the other func- 
tions already mentioned, we pro- 
vide legal assistance to teachers 
when they have professional prob- 
lems; retirement consultant serv- 
ice; we provide assistance to local 
associations in many ways by 


(Continuued on Page 10) 


Kappa Delta Pi 


Knowledge, Duty, Power. 
What do these words mean to 
you? If you are a member of 
Kappa Delta Pi they are your 
watchwords — your guide to an 
honored place in Education. 

This national honor society was 
incorporated in 1932; its purpose, 
the encouragement of high pro- 
fessional, intellectual, and per- 
sonal standards and the recogni- 
tion of outstanding contributions 
to education. 

The Worcester chapter, Gam- 
ma Chi, inaugurated in 1935, was 
the first established in a Massa- 
chusetts State College. The pres- 
ent membership of 31 students is 
expected to increase in March, 
when the top 10% of the junior 
class is invited to membership on 
the basis of the first two and a 
half years of study. As the mem- 
bership provision by-laws call 
for candidates from the upper 
fifth of the class, the next 10% 
will be considered during the 
first half of the senior year. Thus, 
the upper 20% of each class is 
recognized for commendable per- 
sonal qualities, worthy educa- 
tional ideals, and sound scholar- 
ship. 

J. G, 


the acorn 


Ethel A. | 
Helgesen 
Senior 


‘*‘Norwegian? We always 
thought you were Swedish or 
something.” 


“Nope. I’m of the finest Nor- 
wegian stock.” 


This is how our interview with 
senior Ethel Helgesen got off to 
a start. As it happened, we were 
fortunate that we could get to 
interview this busy miss — re- 
cently she is only at college on 
Fridays. The rest of the week she 
is on the chalk side of the desk 
out at Sutton Memorial High 
School tutoring the local youth 
(her neighbors, most of them) in 
everything from History to 
Physical Education. From _ the 
way.in which Ethel talks about it 
we gathered that she is enthusias- 
tic about her career in teaching. 


Ethel pushed back her chair, 
picked .up our coffee cups (we 
had paid for them), and took 
them over to be washed. “Must 
help Alice”, she commented as 
she returned to us and our inter- 
view. 


“Whadjado in high school?” we 
eloquently asked. 


“You want all that stuff?” 

We nodded. 

“Well, I was captain of the 
girls basketball team and captain 
of the cheerleaders, editor of the 
yearbook and Secretary of the 
Student Council. I wrote features 
for the school paper, was a mem- 
ber of the National Honor Society 
and was Student Government 
Representative. Impressed?”’ 

“Not particularly. We’ve got 
writer’s cramp, though. Hey, 
who’s interviewing who here?” 
We spent a few minutes catching 
up with what we had not caught 
of the above list. 


“Wait till you ask about my 
interests’, she promised. 

Who says we’re going to?” 

“Knitting, cooking, painting, 
reading”, she said, ignoring us. 

We looked over the list. “An 
indoor girl, hunh?” 

“Then there is water-skiing, 
tennis, ice skating and basket- 
ball’, she continued. 

“We give up. What have you 
ever done for the college?” 

Paice ma vat Uolte Onm OL Cer 
semester.” 

Just as we were about to 
assault her by dropping our valise 
on her foot, she redeemed herself: 
“I play the organ for assemblies 
and belong to the W.A.A.” 

“That all?” 

“Nope. History Club, Choir, 
SNEA.” 

“Hold any offices?” 

“Oui. President of Student 
Christian Association. Hey, I’ve 
got to run. Here comes my bus 
to Sutton.” 

We looked around and found 
that her “bus” was a white M. G. 
driven by John Ehret, another 
senior from Sutton. 

“See you next Friday. Hope 
the article comes out all right.” 
And she was off. 

“There she goes,’ someone re- 
marked. 

“Who?” we asked, knowing full 
weil. 

“Ethel Helgesen, the only sen- 
ior girl to major in history in a 
class of forty men. 


—_—_<_ 


ED. NOTE — Ethel failed to 
mention that she is a constant 
contributor to the ACORN. Two 
articles penned by her appear in 
this issue: “The Question—The 
Answer” and “Three Views”. 


Michael Vacca 


Junior 


Into the Acorn spotlight steps 


Junior Class member Michael 
Vacca. Mike, as he is affection- 
ately called by his many friends, 
is a graduate of North High 
School. Before coming to WSC 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Sheila love 
Sophomore 


Recruit from St. Peter’s Cen- 
tral Catholic High School, Sheila 
Joyce is a charming addition to 
the sophomore class at this col- 
lege. 

During her years at S.P.H., 
Sheila was an active and enthusi- 
astic student. She has a flare for 
writing which was exhibited in 
many ways. In her sophomore 
year of high, she brought honor 
to herself and her school when, 
in competition with all the stu- 
dents of the Worcester High 
Schools, Sheila won first prize in 
the Essay Contest on American 
Principles. She worked industri- 


outly for her school paper, the 
Guardian, by managing the cir- 
culation and also by writing her 
own humor column each month. 


In addition to all her other ac- 
tivities, this vivacious young miss 
was a cheerleader for two years 
and held the office of C.Y.C. 
treasurer in her senior year. 

A desire to teach mathematics 
brought Miss Joyce to W.S.H. 
She is very much interested in 
the subject and can’t wait until 
she is out in the high schools 
teaching it. Here at the college 
she is as active as she was at St. 
Peter’s. 

Since she enjoys singing, she 
has become a member of the col- 
lege choir. Her interest in dra- 
matics has gotten her parts in the 
freshman and sophomore skits 
and she was excellent in both. 
You recall her in her very amus- 
ing role of the Japanese girl. Dur- 
ing her freshman year Sheila was 
a member of the prom committee 
and she is now kept extremely 
busy with preparations for the 
Sophomore-Senior Prom = since 
she is co-chairman. 

For recreation outside school, 
Sheila enjoys all sports, especial- 
ly bowling, tennis and swimming 

(Continued on Page 7) 


Thomas Collins 
Freshman 


Tom Collins, who is known 
throughout the school for his 
cheerful disposition and outgoing 
friendliness, attended St. John’s 
High School from 1949 to 1953. 
Here he participated in numerous 
extra-curricular activities. He 
was chairman of different com- 
mittees and moderator for the 
school assemblies. The highlight 
of Tom’s high school career oc- 
curred during his junior year 
when he was chosen to be moder- 
ator for the Christmas play, 
which was the greatest event of 
the school year. 


After he gradauted from St. 
John’s, Tom enlisted in the Army, 
Signal Corps, and was stationed 
in Italy for twenty-eight months. 
Here he participated in such 
sports as basketball, baseball, and 
football. He won an award as 
Soldier of the Week, Soldier of 
the Month, and Soldier of the En- 
tire Command. 


Since completing his military 
duty Tom worked several years, 
and this fall he enrolled as a 
freshman at State College at 
Worcester. Here he is majoring 
in elementary education. Tom 
has had many contacts with chil- 
dren, and he believes that he can 
put forth his greatest efforts in 
this level of teaching. At the col- 
lege he is a valuable member of 
the J. V. Basketball Team. 


Tom who is known as a “good- 
natured fellow” believes that in 
order to attain success in life a 
person must try to get along with 
people. 


If you see Tom smiling at the 
girls do not think that he is flirt- 
ing. He is just saying hello in his 
own friendly way. 


We believe that Tom will be 
an excellent teacher, for he is 
friendly, understanding, and 
above all, he has a real desire 
to teach. 


the acorn 


The First Snow 


It was a troubled sky, 
Tull of anguish and woe. 
So, to the seat of its troubles, 
It dropped tiny raindrops below. 
{ 
The heavenly tears turned cold; 
They began in size to grow. 
The anguish became resignation, 
And the rain was transformed 
into snow. 
Nexus 


If Someday 
A Genie 


If someday a genie 

Should light on my shoulder 
And ask what Id like 

Before I grew older, 


I’d say doubly quick 
“It is this that I ask!” 
Then Id go on to 

Tell him his task: 


I'd tell him to gather 
All the books he could find. 
All the books, that is, 
Of the educative kind. 


Then pour over them all, 
Chapter by chapter, 

And keep well in mind 
What it is that he’s after. 


I’d say “Watch those pronouns 
Which seem to refer 

To all our good teachers 
Simply as (her).” 


I’d have him strike out 
Those that said “she” 
And have him insert 
A capital HE. 


The reason I'd do this 
Is not hard to find 
It’s simply that teachers 
Are made of both kinds. 
J.C. 


| Am Silence 


I am Silence 
lurking to reign 
once the rush 
and bustle 
of sister Death’s 
wings subsides. 
I am the hiatus 
(that punctuates 
the smashing. waves) 
sent running, 
hands to ears, 
on the First 
of The Seven.Days. 
AIC 


Begin whatever you have to do; 
the beginning of a work stands 
for the whole. 

Ausonius. 


A Proper Perspective 


Ever since the Russians sent off a rocket 
into space 
the United States, to save face, has entered 
the scientific race. 
The educators have said, “Do away with the frills”, 
In order to develop our math and scientific skills, 
To allow us to spend more time in labs and other 
such apertures, 
they have said to do away with music, art, and 
literature. 
About the former two I do not care to fight, 
but most certainly of literature do I intend 
to write. 


Say muse, inspire me with words to enable me 
to win the fray, 
so these educators may be shown the folly of 
their ways. 
Let us regain the esteem that literature should 
hold, 
and return the usurper science back into its 
accustomed lowly mold. 
Yea, for though science is both wonderful and 
marvelous, 
It can’t be worth all this bother and fuss. 
Literature has men such as Shakespeare, Milton and 
Pope. 
Men with whom science cannot begin to cope. 


Science has a few men, such as Archimedes. 
He discovered the law of floating bodies. 
And even this was the result of fortuitous circumstance, 
For once, as into a tub he dropped his huge expanse, 
he noticed that the water began to rise. 
We are indeed fortunate that Archimedes was of such 
size. 
Much as we are fortunate for the three laws of gravity, 
discovered by Newton as he sat under an apple tree, 


Since now you know much of science is a fluke, 
I trust that soon much of it you will rebuke. 
For as I have given examples of the scientific method 
You will be better off if other paths you will trod, 


| I trust and hope you will go to literature 


For it’s permanent and will endure. 
For it burns with a bright, undying flame, 
not sputters and smokes like some I can name. 


Sheila Joyce 


(Continued from Page 6) 
with all her extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, she still finds time to 
work at Friendly’s Ice Cream 
Parlor on Highland Street. 

It is quite evident that Sheila 
is an asset to our college. She is 
enthusiastic and very ambitious. 
It is certain that with all her fine 
qualities, she will someday be as 
good a teacher as she is a student. 

Pa vias: 
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At Night..... 
Restless! I listen to wind and rain 


In symphonic creation 


Beyond the confines of my empty 
room, 


Controlling inspiration. 


My eyes are dull, 
weakening, 


my pulse 


As silence befalls 
The darkness of the ever-present 
night, 
And music recalls 
al) 
My mind from 
thought. 
I look for light; 
But the moon shines not, and 
stars can’t pierce 
The depth of night. 
Norman J. Pouliot 


1984 


I returned from practice-teach- 
ing alone and entered the old 
smoking room. The place was de- 
serted except for four or five 
elementaries playing cards. 


“Hi,” I said, being friendly. 
“Go away, Secondary,” they 


said. I left feeling lonely and 
disillusinoed. 


oblivion of 


I entered the new lounge. Si- 


lence. I knew no one; what a 
feeling. 
“Hello,’ I ventured. No one 


spoke. They were all juniors. I 
didn’t know anybody. I had been 
away too long. They had all for- 
gotten me. 


Upstairs in the cafeteria, the 
freshmen were all jabbering and 
talking. Alone in a crowd again. 

“Who’s he?” a cute little blonde 
asked. Or was it her sister? I 
still can’t figure it out. I left any- 
way. My eyes, unused to flow, 
glistened with moisture. 


Then I saw a senior secondary. 
At last a senior secondary! “Hi. 
ii,” I yelled. 

“Hello, aren’t you in secondary 
one?” 

“Yes.” 

“Excuse me,” 
brushed by. 

I sat on the steps and bemoaned 


my fate and showered deaf heav- 
en with my bootless cries. 


he said as he 


At last a senior secondary in 
my section! Oh what luck. “Hi, 
Joe,” I said, “It’s me.” 

“Oh, yes. But you’re not an 
English major, are you?” 

“No.” I sat alone, unwanted, 
waiting for a peer to join me as I 
meditated upon the world and its 
problems. If the United Nations 
works, it will be a miracle. 

Brooksie 
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Just 3 Things 


A highly reputable class is 
formed only when students un- 
selfishly combine their mental, 
physical, and spiritual qualities 
for general welfare. Acknowl- 
edging and desiring to acquire a 
better class, individual students 
must learn how to contribute 
these three qualities. 

A student makes use of his 
mental ability not only through 
good grades, but supporting such 
groups as the Debating Team, the 
Acorn, the Dramatic Club, the 
Glee Club, or maybe some special 
interest club. 

The Winter Carnival sports, the 
Intermural games, and Varsity 
competition are activities which 
give a student the opportunity to 
physically represent his class, 
whether he plays or just cheers. 
Helping necessary committees, 
checking one’s conduct in the 
library, and returning dishes in 
the cafeteria are also considered 
physical factors which reflect 
upon a class’ reputation. 

The spiritual make up of a class 
is accomplished and externally 
expressed through the Student 
Christian Association and _ the 
Newman Club. One’s daily prayer 
determines the internal spiritual 
care that a student has for his 
class, and this is an essential 
quality necessary for the guid- 
ance of any successful organiza- 
tion. 

Worcester State College makes 
it easy for a student to utilize his 
physical, mental, and _ spiritual 
qualities, but only the application 
of these three qualities will de- 
termine the degree of interest a 
member has in the success and 


welfare of his class. 
M. M. 


Mike Vacca 


(Continued from Page 6) 


he worked as Assistant Manager 
of the Shoe Department in Den- 
holms. He, also, at this time, 
pursued his interest in the field of 
Music by singing with a local 
orchestra. 

Here at WSC Mike is the 
President of the Audio-Visual 
Club and the extension librarian. 
He plans to teach on the Second- 
ary level and is an English Major. 
Upon graduation Mike plans to 
take courses in the Teaching of 
Reading. 

Outside of school Mike con- 
tinues to be interested in Music 
of all types and still works part- 
time in Denholms. When time 
allows it, he swims, another of 
his varied interests. “None but 
himself can be his parallel’, this 
describes the energetic young 
man from Junior Secondary III. 

(Gina be 


APPRENTICE 


# teacher I’m not, but soon I hope to be. 

Purpose I have, but it’s not the pupils’ I see. 

Planning I’ve done, perhaps I don’t reach them; 

Recitation and review, I’m trying to teach them. 

Educating, they say, is bringing out what’s inside; 

Now, I’m convinced they have something to hide, 

Teaching, I know is a dedicated profession, but 

Individual differences have become with me an obsession. 

_ Curiosity, attention, and memorization are clues to the 

natural learning situation. 

- Evaluating the points I have mentioned above; teaching is 
learning and sharing knowledge with love. 


$< —______ 


Three Cheers 

EDITOR’S NOTE: The following 
article was written by a sopho- 
more girl in the high school in 
which Nancy L. Carney prac- 
tice-taught. It is reprinted here 
because the Acorn feels that 
its message is of significant im- 
port to all who wish to be 
teachers. 


Education in our country is 
ever progressing, forging to new 
heights. Throughout our nation 
we are building literal wonder- 
lands of educational development. 
Each year, to our ever increasing 
student population, we give new- 
er and more advanced textbooks. 
Each year, more and more learn- 
ed men and women enter our 
classroom, bearing that  dis- 
tinguished title—“teacher.” But 
I believe respect for our teachers 
is on the down grade. No longer 
is the teacher a stern task-master! 
No longer do the students have a 
compelling fear of teacher au- 
thority. Perhaps, too, some of the 
teachers have lost respect for 
themselves and their position. 

We have now, in a meager mi- 
nority of our faculties, a new 
breed of teacher emerging from 
the advanced psychology classes. 
Such teachers feel they need to 
be more than a scholarly instruc- 
tor to the pupils; they need to be 
a “friend.” Some even go so far 
as to want to be accepted as 
equals by the students. I, for one, 
would rather have my lessons 
driven home by a teacher of the 
old school than have to catch 
them on the run, as they are 
blown across the room on the 
buoyancy of teacher and pupil 
laughter. I’m all for having con- 
geniality between teacher and 
pupil, but let us please confine our 
enjoyment to a respectable level. 

A teacher sets the pace from 
the first moment the students en- 
ter the classroom. If the teacher 
has an atmosphere of learning 
and discipline about him, the stu- 
dents can be stimulated into a 


For Rulers and Sore Knees 


good semester’s work. But if the 
pupils enter to find the teacher 
chewing gum, and calmly flip- 
ping the pages of what appears to 
be a textbook, they will settle 
down for a semester of fun and 
joking, and the class will be add- 
ed to a list of “easy” subjects. 

Teachers who wish to function 
on the principles of modern edu- 
cation never seem to have the 
class time adequately planned. 
Plan books must be for looks 
alone, for the pupils literally run 
the class and have the last word 
on whatever is to be done. A 
typical class of this type proceeds 
somewhat like this: 

The pupils enter, chattering, 
laughing, yelling, slamming 
books, and, in general, creating 
a riot. Enter the teacher (five to 
ten minutes late because he’s 
been talking in the corridor with 
another member of the faculty). 
At this stage, the pupils probably 
believes the teacher cares very 
little about the class and they 
adopt the same attitude. In a 
reasonable brief time the riot is 
quelled and the group takes on 
the semblance of a class. The pu- 
pils were perhaps supposed to 


The Class of 1964 presented 
the First Formal Prom to be 
held at W.S.C, 


have an exam, but, using one ex- 
cuse or another, they manage to 
talk the teacher out of it, or very 
logically convince him that he is 
mistaken about the date of the 
exam. Let’s hope his plan book is 
done in pencil! 

As they begin the lesson, or try 
to, a burst of laughter emerges 
from some corner of the room. 
Perhaps there is a stern look, and 
a mumble of P.M.’s, but soon our 
friendly instructor’s curiosity gets 
the better of him, and he wishes 
only to be let in on the joke. 
When told, he laughs heartily and 
perhaps contributes one of his 
own. The culprits now realize 
they have close to full reign on 
free laughter. 


Now, attempting to return to 
the subject at hand, the teacher 
may give out a theme or report 
assignment, for, let us say, two 
days hence. Immediately groans, 
moans, and general cries of an- 
guish fill the room. If the teach- 
er is well blessed, one or two of 
his pupils may be ready and wil- 
ling to work, and will express, if 
not delight, at least quiet accept- 
ance of the assignment. This nor- 
mal and logical course of action 
on their parts is quite liable to 
render them scorned and ostra- 
cized for the remainder of the 
day. Many of his students may 
really have enjoyed the assign- 
ments, but this particular pro- 
cedure quells all enthusiasm 
quickly. 

The discussions on the subjects 
in this classroom, when they oc- 
cur, are of the utmost simplicity. 
There is no competition, no chal- 
lenge for pupil or teacher. These 
discussions, if they follow any 
plan, adhere deligently to the 
textbook. Therefore no study, 
other than reading the chapter 
or assignment, is necessary. The 
gross benefits for teacher and pu- 
pils alike are null. 

This type of class is, I realize, 


(Continued on Page 9) 


On The Ga, War: 


the acorn 


Tautological Wartare 


To the Civil War buff of today, the mere mass of ma- 
terial flowing endlessly from the presses poses an almost in- 
superable problem: how to find time enough to read it all. 
Some of it is very good; the first volume of Shelby Foote’s 
proposed three volume history is top-notch and Bruce Cat- 
ton is always reliable, but unfortunately too many of the 
authors are all too obviously simply riding the Civil War 
gravy train while it is still rolling. They are merely profiting 
from a boom which has already been perverted and debased 
by the actions of such hucksters as the one who recently 
advertised a “Civil War souvenir calendar, suitably im- 


printed with your business name.” 
This deluge could be considered 


harmless; as just another mani- 


festation of the well-known 


American penchant for overdoing 
things, but one of the more no- 


ticeable characteristics of a del- 
uge is that it inundates every 
thing. And in the ensuing flood 
the good books, those that actual- 
ly add to our understanding of 
the great struggle, are very likely 
to be lost. 

But more important than the 
mere number of books is the 
quality. Noticeable is a trend to- 
wards the romanticization of the 
war. Time and again, writers seek- 
ing to justify the increasing in- 
terest in the war, use such de- 
scriptions as “the last romantic 
war” or the “last un-mechanized 
war.” They love to dwell on the 
colorful, the glorious, the spec- 
tacular. Although they will not 
ignore a Pickett’s charge (one re- 
cent author devoted his whole 
book to this one incident) or a 
massive artillery bombardment 
such as the one that preceded the 
assault (subject of another book) 
their first and great love is, and 
always has been, the great, sweep- 
ing, roaring cavalry charge. It is 
probable that only the artists 
have been more enthusiastic 
about cavalry charges than the 
writers. Sheridan at Winchester 
and the Scots Grays at Waterloo 
are two well-known prints that 
immediately spring to mind, but 
a brief tour of any State House 
will turn up dozens more, each 
attempting to out-do the others 
in color, size, and gory realism. 
The writers, not to be out-done, 
have simply given the old Chin- 
ese dictum the standard Holly- 
wood twist—if one picture is 
worth a thousand words, then a 
novel containing fifty thousand 
of them is obviously worth fifty 
pictures. The ever swelling roar 
produced by hundreds of type- 
writers pounding out thousands 
of Civil War cavalry charges has 
reached such proportions that not 
even JEB Stuart’s famous charge 


White's View 


Merlyn, in T. H. White’s novel | °° 


The Once and future King, says to 
young Arthur, “Education is ex- 
perience, and the essence of 
experience is self-reliance.” 
The Broadway hit “Camelot” is 


& 


Next 
Acorn 
Deadline: 
March 8 


based on this book. 


at Brandy Station could have been 
heard over the racket. 

Many of these authors, possess- 
ing an exceedingly keen business 
sense, are content to leave the fine 
military details to the purists and 


| to the researchers. Not for them 


I 


the tiresome chore of pinpointing 
the Tenth Massachusetts Battery 
at Petersburg, or explaining the 
Table of Organization of Warren’s 
Fifth Corps in the Wilderness. 
These authors are well aware of 
what appeals to those sensitive 
artists, the Hollywood moguls, 
and consequently the reader will 
aot be overly surprised when he 
uncovers a_ lusty Lollo-brigit 
tightly buttoned into a blue uni- 
form and sounding the bugle for 


| the charge. This eyeful, when not 
riding 


hell-for-leather across 
shell torn battlefields, is also quite 
useful for catching the eyes of 
male buyers when the book comes 
out in the paper back edition. 
Many must have been the voices 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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Inside Out 


Into another year... anda 
new semester ... I think, there’s 
nothing more invigorating than a 
fresh start... or more depressing 
than exam blues .. . but that’s 
all ancient history now—or is it? 
.. . have you recovered yet... 
any brain damage .. . crippled 
fingers . . . nervous breakdowns 

. well, the party’s over and 
school’s in again . . . let’s just call 
it the survival of the fittest... 

Already 1961 has proved to be 
a great year ... . with the In- 
auguration of a new President... 
the recurrence of piracy on the 
high seas .. . locally, the histor- 
ical cancellation of school on an 


exam day ... what’s the weather 
report ...oh no, not more snow 

BITC! IOCOIS 5 . o MENUS 5 2c 
plows ...sand and salt... cold 


and flu... asperins and bufferins 
.. . New England weather .. . 
chock full o’ surprises... 

Just a word of tribute to a great 
American . .. Dr. Tom Dooley 
... recent cancer victim ... never 
to be forgotten for his selflessness 
and zealous dedication .. . 

Holidays to look forward to... 
Valentine’s Day .. . St. Patrick’s 
Day ... February Vacation .. -° 
a Happy Birthday to George 
Washington ... April Vacation 
... Memorial Day . . . Class Day 

. and my favorite .. the last 
day of school... 

1961 promises to be... a “fun- 
for-all” at the Winter Carnival 

. . full of plans for the Sopho- 
more-Senior Prom .. . frighten- 
ing, but enlightening for the Jun- 
ior Elementaries . . . a welcome 
home to the Senior Secondaries 

. warm in the springtime... 
hot next summer... can you last 
that long ... be optimistic .. . 
let’s hope the Ground-Hog sees 
his shadow, if he hasn’t frozen to 
death. Wi adh S, 


Sore Knuckles 
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a very small minority in our sys- 
tem and many like it; but it does 
exist in one form or another in al- 
most every school in the nation, 
and, while it exists, it is a slap 
in the face to honest education. 

Who is to blame? The teacher? 
Not entirely. His intention may 
be of the best, but many teachers 
are afraid to risk temporary dis- 
like or scorn on the part of the 
students in return for an honest 
semester of teaching. They sacri- 
fice their own standards for the 
sake of a congenial atmosphere 
and justify the sacrifice by say- 
ing they are teaching boys and 
girls if not their subject. 

Are the pupils to blame? Yes, 
they too bear their part. Most 
students realize school is a place 
for learning and come with that 
goal in mind. But we are all too 
anxious to take advantage of a 
friendly advance on the part of a 
teacher and turn what could be 
a very profitable class into a row- 
dy circus. 

This is my opinion concerning 
one school problem, the classroom 
run by students instead of led by 
a teacher. Free discussion and 
modern teaching devices have 
their place; but no one will profit 
in the midst of confusion, dis- 
order, and disrespect to those in 
charge. I’ll not philosophize as to 
a remedy; for, as a contributing 
party, I am hardly capable. I 
only plead that something be 
done in these few cases before it 
is too late. Some of these classes 
are subjects we study only this 
once; and to lose them now is to 
lose them forever. In assessing 
our progress, perhaps we can re- 
gress our classroom behavior to 
the respectibility of old. 


is] is 
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The Choice 


Today a problem was put before me 
It occured in the realm of psychiatry 
and although Iam very tender and young, 
I have to choose among Adler, Freud, and Jung. 
Freud is the first; his is the theory of sex. 
For restraint of this he feels many lives are wrecks. 
Adler came next; he felt all men strived to be superior. 
This idea many people held was clearly inferior. 
Jung was somewhere in between, 
as he couldn’t decide between the superior and the 


obscene. 


So now lam to make a selection. 
You can tell it’s a problem I prefer to shun. 


It isn’t easy for one so young 


to choose among Adler, Freud, or Jung. 
Their ideas are many and widely diverse 
and my dilemma steadily grows worse. 
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A Moment With Dr. Tom 


There is sorrow in the hearts of millions of Asians— 
there is sorrow in the hearts of millions of Americans; this 
is the common bond stretched over a span of miles to join 
two nations. The unforgetable Jungle Doctor Thomas A. 


Dooley has died, but behind lives a memory, and in essence 


it is a flame that will never die. 
Tom Dooley lived “‘the perfect ex- 
ample of a good American.” He 
gave the very best years of his 
life to people who mean nothing 
to ninety-five per cent of us. He 
fought a constant battle with the 
war of disease, heartache, and 
sorrow. With the threat of Com- 
munism hanging over his head 
at every second, he gave his 
hands and his heart to his beloved 
people of Laos, Cambodia, and 
Viet Nam. Dooley worked and 
lived to make “his child” grow, 
and “his child” became known as 
“Medico.” This tall, thin Doctor 
of Medicine referred to himself as 
an “irascible Irishman” and stated 
that Medico worked in this man- 
ner: “We go in and set up a hos- 
pital, train people to care for it 
and then leave. It matters not if 
we work with Twentieth Century 
equipment, for we work in the 
Nineteenth Century, and when we 
leave it drops down to the Seven- 
teenth Century, but that, too, is 
alright, for the people of Cam- 
bodia, Laos, and Viet Nam live in 
the fifteenth Century.” 


His philosophy was simple; it 
is best summed up in the words 
of his favorite poet, Carl Sand- 
burg, “one man is all men, one 
woman is all women, and one 
child is all children.’ There was 
nothing false about Tom Dooley: 
his earnestness of purpose, his 
hope for the future of his people 
of Asia, his tremendous faith in 
mankind; all make him the tallest 
of tall and the warmest of warm. 
Nothing was too much for him, no 
person was too small for him to 
open his arms to - he was God on 
Earth and the Savior to the 
people of Laos, Cambodia, and 
Viet Nam. 


In 1959 Dr. Tom Dooley was in 
Worcester at Holy Cross College 
and his wit and charm cast a 
spell on an audience of hundreds. 
It was at this time he discovered 
he had cancer and from this he 
died on January 19, 1961 in a New 
York Hospital. Yes, jungle doctor, 
author, humanitarian, Tom Doo- 
ley is gone but in the hearts of 
millions of Asians and Americans 
he lives on as a “man among 
men.” 


Mr. Hebert 
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sending a staff person to advise 
and assist; we introduce legisla- 
tion dealing with education and 
teachers and lobby for or against 
certain bills; we set up education- 
al conferences to deal with spe- 
cific topics; we promote profes- 
sional standards and ethics for 
the profession and a host of others 
too numerous to mention. 


Q. What are the dues? 

A. At the present time the state 
dues are six dollars plus whatever 
the dues for the local association 
are. I should say, however, that 
state dues will undoubtedly go up 
to ten dollars this April at the an- 
nual meeting of the association. 
If a teacher is going to be a fully 
professional person, he or she 
should be a member on all three 
levels. This is to say, membership 
in the local association, the Mas- 
sachusetts Teachers Association 
and the National Education As- 
sociation. This will cost the teach- 
er about twenty-five dollars a 
year which is relatively low in 
relation to the services rendered. 
The average union member pays 
about one-hundred dollars a year 
for far less service than a teach- 
er receives from his professional 
associations. 


Q. Do other states have profes- 
sional teachers associations? 

A. Yes. There is a teachers as- 
sociation in every state of the 
Union doing the same type of 
service for the profession. The 
combined membership of all fifty 
state associations is in excess of 
one million two hundred thousand 
educators. 


Q. Are there any student groups 
in the colleges? 

A. Yes. The Student Teacher 
Education Association of Massa- 
chusetts is sponsored and financed 
by the M.T.A. specifically for col- 
lege students interested in educa- 
tion as a career. The Student Na- 
tional Education Association is 
sponsored by the N.E.A. for the 
same purposes on the national 
level. 


Q. What advice would you give 
to the beginning teacher on this 
subject of organizations? 

A. The new teacher should be 
well informed about the work of 
the association and should begin 
to take part in all of the programs 


Ban 


DON HIGGINS waits patiently 
for his chance “at bat” while JIM 
LAVIN serves it up. 


Dr. Walett 


(Continued from Page 4) 


auspices of the American Anti- 
quarian Society. Not far behind 
your hobby of writing is the hob- 
by of book collecting, of which 
you have amassed a total of about 
4,000. Other hobbies include 
watching sport and athletic ac- 
tivities, especially baseball, and 
playing the piano and _ organ, 
which at one time you did pro- 
fessionally. You are now living 
in Westboro, Mass. with your wife 
and eight year-old daughter Nan- 
cy. 

If your name is Dr. Francis G. 
Walett, you “sprinkle” your his- 
tory courses with wit, enthusiasm, 
human interest, modern analogies, 
and audio-visual aides. Your 
courses are always both interest- 
ing and informative. 


If your name is Dr. Francis G. 
Walett, you can rest assured, you 
have done much to mold the par- 
ents and teachers of tomorrow. 


possible in the local association. 
One of the most important criteria 
by supervisors and administrators 
is the professional attitude of the 
teacher. If you develop this at-~ 
titude early in your career you 
will be a credit to yourself as weil 


as to the profession. 


Mr. Hebert injected a thought 
that is a paraphrase of a statement 
made in President Kennedy’s in- 
augural address. “Ask not what 
your profession can do for you 
but rather what can you do for 
your frofession?” he said. 

He thanked the school for its 
hospitality and offered his service 


to any of the faculty and student 
body that may need it. 


Quiet Please! ?! 


The days of “Quiet, please” in 
the library are gone, gone for- 
ever. The room is now invaded 
by many sounds. Some are human 
and some are mechanical. 


The click of heels on the hard 
tile floor sounds a staccato every 
minute. The drone of the radiator 
lulls the ear. The rustle of leaves 
and the slap of paper on the 
tables occur at frequent intervals. 
The grind of a hungry pencil 
sharpener whirs and adds to all 
other sounds. 


The sighs of worried students 
hiss in the air. And above all this, 
the constant hum of human voices 
permeates the air and is like a 
current of noise against the drone 
of the radiator. 


Sometimes one hears the crack- 
ing of knuckles or the popping of 
gum by the very nervous. A loud 
noise like the dropping of a book 
shatters and quiets the humming 
noises only for a second. The 
drone continues again. 


And above all this, a very fa- 
miliar voice dryly asks _ for, 
“Quiet, please!!” This is all but 
unheeded. 

G.R. 


Quotable 
Quotes 


Whatever your lot in life, build 
something on it. 
H. L. Menken. 


Laughter is wine for the soul. 
Once we laugh, we can live. 
Sean O’Casey. 
To make knowledge valuable, 
you must have the cheerfulness of 
wisdom. 
Emerson. 


You cannot bake good bread 
with bad flour, and you cannot 
make good judgment on the basis 
of poor information. 

John M. Wilson. 


The first and worst of all frauds 
is to cheat one’s self. 
P. J. Bailey. 


The test of good manners is to 
put up pleasantly with bad ones. 
Wendell Willkie. 


ED. NOTE: Mr. Hebert is the Ex- 
ecutive Assistant of the Massa- 
chusetts Teachers Association. 
He graduated from Worcester 
State in 1952 and received his 
Master’s Degree in Education 
from our school in 1956. 
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Portrait of 
A Mother 


She sat across from me strug- 
gling with a lively, squirming boy- 
child of about three. Her hair was 
short and neat. Her eyes were 
blue and young. 

Her cheeks had a slight tinge 
of pink, the bloom of motherhood. 

A smile played and danced over 
her face as she tried to cope with 
the boy she held protectively in 
her arms. She spoke in a whisper, 
a soft kind voice as she answered 
the endless questions of the rest- 
less child. 

The hands that smoothed back 
the unruly blonde hair of the boy 
were strong. Red and rough. 
Capable. They could soothe. They 
could work. 

She was young and smiling. 
She was as young in spirit as her 
son. The years had not touched 
her yet. Perhaps they never 
would. 

As I watched them I realized 
that the boy was hers today, but 
ours tomorrow. G.R. 


Civil War 
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raised in warning a few years ago 
when a movie producer first pro- 
posed filming Stephen Crane’s 
great Civil War novel “The Red 
Badge of Courage.’ The central 
character was hardly the heroic 
type; worse, he was not even an 
officer; lastly and with crushing 
finality, there was no cavalry 
charge! 

They were right, too. The film 
won all kinds of critics awards, 
but all the critics and all their 
friends and all their families 
could not fill the empty theatres 
it was playing. In the jargon of 
the trade, it laid an egg. The les- 
son was not lost on those per- 
spicacious gentlemen, the moguls, 
or on the writers of these Blue- 
Gray epics, so we may expect lots 
of flashing sabers and pounding 
hooves from now on. 

Surely one of the most magnifi- 
cent and daring feats of the whole 
war occurred in December, 1862 
when the engineers of the Union 
Fifth Corps managed to build a 
pontoon bridge across the Rap- 
pahannock in the face of heavy 
Confederate attacks from the op- 
posite bank. Yet the reader will 
wait a long time for an epic his- 
torical novel featuring this event, 
or for that matter, one featuring 
the engineers. We have waded 
through stories galore of gallant 
escapes from prison camps but 
not until a superlative artist like 
Mackinlay Kantor bent his talent 
toward this susject were we al- 
lowed a thoroughly realistic view 


the acorn 


On The Bleach? 


The Fullcourt Press Co. of New 
York City has published the new- 
est book by the world-renowned 
beautician Miss Clairol, entitled: 
“On The Bleach?” 
have it that we can expect a new 


. Rumors 


curator at the Guggenheim Mu- 
seum: Art Supplies... All class- 


es at W.S.C. are uniting for the 
social spectacular of the season: 
The Winter Carnival. This ap- 
pears to be the greatest event 
since the St. Vitus Dance. A good 
time can be assured to all, es- 
pecially the Juniors, who will win 
easily, and accept greedily, all 
honors bestowed on them via in- 
ter-class competition . . , Perry 
Mason has been booked for a 
guest appearance on “Day In 
Court” ... The flick of the month 
is a suspense-packed war drama 
called: “Septic Tank” ... Duos at 
the Pink Poodle until late in the 
ayem: Nan Tucket and Hy Fi, Cris 
Cross and Adam Apple, and Gin- 
ger Ale and Dan D. Lion... The 
leading cereal manufacturer in 
Japan and China is planning a 
two-week vacation at Battle 
Creek, Michigan. Her name: May 
Po ... Reliable sources indicate 
a major shake-up has taken place 
in South America, and one of the 
world’s most despotic rulers has 


been forced to abdicate his 
throne: King Size ... New mar- 
riages include: Kennedy-John- 


son, Patterson-Johansson, Bacon- 
Eggs, Room-Board, and Hit-Run 
...If you get a chance before the 
week is out, catch the show at 


the ‘‘Table Hopper.” The feature | 


attraction is a girl who can reach 
notes higher than a Japanese air- 
plane. Her name: Pearl Harbor 
... Tapioca Tech scout Jay Vee 


of the more common lot of Civil 
War P.O.W.’s. 


The ordinary hack writer, lack- 
ing the ability to visualize high 
drama and then transpose it into 
print, is forced by his very short- 
comings to fall back on the sen- 
sational, the glamorous, the bla- 
tantly contrived—in short, that 
which will sell. 


With the approaching centen- 
nial of the war we can expect 
even more of these calculated 
novels, each with its busty beauty, 
each climaxed with a tremendous 
three chapter cavalry charge. 
Considering the phenomenal num- 
ber of Civil War books already in 
print plus those scheduled for re- 
lease in the next four years, it be- 
comes increasingly evident that 
indeed the real winner of the Civil 
War is the American book pub- 
lisher. 

R. F. McGraw. 


Highlights 
(Continued from Page 1) 


the direction of Mr. Carpenter was 
no less beautiful when it was re- 
broadcasted over WTAG. Dr. 
Saunders read the Christmas story. 
Gordon Hail greeted us with an 
interesting assembly on “The 
Hate Your Neighbor Campaign 
in the United States.” Mr. Hall 
was of considerable help to many 
of us in revealing information 
about extremists reported to be 


Dr. Griffiths 


(Continued from Page 4) 


“My word. The many organiza- 
tions she belongs actively to: Pi 
Lambda Theta; Delta Kappa 
Gamma; local, state and national 
N.E.A.; M.T.A.; Association of 
Higher Education; National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education; 
Massachusetts State Teachers As- 
sociation, one could go on all day. 
From what I hear from the stu- 
dents at W.S.C. she belongs in 
another group; she qualifies for 
membership in the “Best Liked 
Teachers Society.” I  heartly 
agree with the students.” 

A. Nony Mouse. 


on 


likes the looks of the Junior Sec- 
ondary III basketball team in 
practice, especially Paul (Gun- 
ner) Sturgis .. . Madison Avenue 
has a new law office. This one 
was opened by three recent col- 
lege grads from Rome, and its 
door reads: Dee, Kline, and Fall 
... “Barber of the Year’ Award 
went to a man from Clippsville, 
Iowa: Dan Druff ... Is it true that 
Helena Rubinstein and Max Fac- 
tor are not inviting Hazel Bishop 
to their wedding? ... The Navy 
has completed and will launch 
next month the newest member of 
the atomic fleet: The S. S. Pierce 

. . Seen together often: Penny 
Pincher and Red Cent, and Sarah 
Toga and The Ancient Mariner 
... Crime and fishing enthusiast 
Rod (Shotty) Gunn has his auto- 
biography coming out next week. 
(From Sing-Sing) This one re- 


lates his experiences in both 
brooks and breaks, and is en- 
titled: “Reel Trouble” .. . Italy’s 


leading diplomat, who also is a 
multi-millionaire bank owner, 
will be visiting the U. S. A. with- 
in the next ten days. His name: 
Count de Change... I’m wonder- 
ing if the latest U. S. trade re- 
strictions will effect the impor- 
tation of breakfast delicacies, 
such as English Muffins and 
French Toast ... Lunching at the 
Automat: Restauranteer Howard 
Johnson, canning exec. Del Mon- 
te, coffee king Max Wellhouse, 
and Pentagon aides General 
Electric and Major Leaguer... 
RS: 
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undermining some of our finest 
American institutions. Let us not 
forget the freshmen assembly at 
which Russ Curry enlightened an- 
other class on the social graces 
necessary to make any prom a 
success, 


PREVIEW 

March 3: Nicholas Slonimsky will 
present a program entitled, “A 
Thing or Two About Music.” 
You won’t want to miss this 
program. Mr. Slonimsky’s pro- 
gram will consist of original 
ideas, modern spirit and erudite 
entertainment colored with a 
little humorous talk. He is a 
pianist, composer, lecturer, au- 
thor of many books on modern 
music and inventor of musical 
theories. He is considered to be 
“the wit and wizard of the 
keys.” 


March 22: On this date, Mr. Ralph 
Gerstle, explorer and cinema- 
tographer will present a slight- 
ly different program to the 
freshmen. Mr. Gerstle has been 
making motion pictures for a 
large number of clients for the 
past seven years. Doing this, he 
has roamed the world, even go- 
ing to the Soviet Union. At this 
time ,he will show his film on 
Russia entitled, “From Asia to 
the Baltic.” 


March 24: We shall hear a joint 
concert by Worcester State Col- 
lege and Westfield State Col- 
lege. 


April 7: Could we pass the base- 
ball season without an assembly 
designed for the boys in our 
midst? Bill Stewart, former 
American league umpire will 
speak. 


April 12: The freshmen again will 
be presented with real talent. 
However, this assembly should 
be of special interest to mem- 
bers of the Dramatic Club. 
Richard Earle, stage and tele- 
vision producer and director 
will appear at Worcester State 
College. You might be interest- 
ed in knowing that Mr. Earle, 
along with three other men, has 
promoted and produced Amer- 
ica’s largest summer theatre, 
The Carousel in Framingham. 
We shall see how Mr. Earle 
found exercise barbells for Fer- 
nando Lamos at 9:00 A.M. Sun- 
day morning, or how he ex- 
plained to 3000 people waiting 
to see Joan Blondell, why she 
failed to appear. 


April 28: A joint concert will be 
presented by Worcester State 
College and Salem State Col- 
lege. 


M.H. 
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Lancers Continue Drive 


For P 


ay-Off Berth | 


Rolling along in their quest for a berth in the New Eng- 
land Teachers College Conference championship round, 
Worcester State College has reached the season’s half way 
mark with an impressive 7-2 record in conference play. 


Consistent scoring efforts by 
Steve Kokernak (in only one 
game has he failed to hit double 
figures) and Co-Captains Bert 
Bolduc and Tom Murphy high- 
lighted the year’s play thus far. 
Murphy’s 24 point scoring binge 
against Westfield State College 
is the high one-game scoring per- 
formance of the season. Of late, 
consistent scoring performances 
from Dick Denechaud, in his first 
year on the club, have given 
Coach Dyson that fifth scoring 


HAPPY, 1000 
FONTAINE, 600 


The final Track and Field 
Championships of the New Eng- 
land Association of the Amateur 
Athletic Union will take place at 
Rockwell Cage, DuPont Athletic 
Center, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, on Wednesday eve- 
ning, Feb. 8, 1961. “Why does this 
effect Worcester State College?” 
you ask. The answer is that two 
members of the Worcester State 
College cross-country track team 
will compete in this meet. Gor- 
don Hargrove will run in the 1000 
yard event, and Edward Fontaine 
will enter the 600 yard contest. 
Since this is the final meet of the 
indoor track season, the competi- 


tion will be quite keen. An en- 
trant worth watching in this meet 
is John Thomas, B. U.’s famous 


high jumper. 


Lancers Scoring 


G F T Ave. 


Kokernak as) FAG by) WG 
Bolduc bon 207130 1320 
Murphy A529) sl Sit. 9) 
Denechaud 23 ONO ME (ed 
Lamothe 24 OR DCm DLS 
Kulesza 22, Oba 5.4 
Welcome Lone Ome 4.2 
Costanza May tay Bb. sys 
Clifford (th alls sates: 
Spakauskas 4 1 123 
Prosser 0 0.5 


starter lacking in the early games 
of the year. 


In none of the losses have the 
Lancers been outclassed. Local 
small college power Assumption 
College was extended before they 
pulled away in the second half 
to defeat the locals by a 63-48 
count. This same Assumption club 
later threw a scare into Holy 
Cross before dropping a three- 
point decision to the Crusaders. 


Murphy, Bolduc and Co. got 
sweet revenge for an early season 
slim two point loss to Lowell 
State College by shooting, de- 
fensing, and bamboozling the 
Lowell club in piling up a 64-36 
win here. 


High point of the season thus 
far has been a 100-72 thrashing 
administered to Gorham State 
Teacher’s College. 
haven’t fared too well in the past 
on visits “Down East’, but a hot- 
shooting performance from all 


Local teams 


hands enabled the Lancers to 
breeze in this one and hit the 
century mark. 


Coach Dyson has hopes that the 
long lay-off for semester exams 
won’t dull the sharp edge the 
club has acquired in reeling off 
four straight wins just before the 
semester break. However, the 
schedule itself favors the Lancers 
in future games. Six of the next 
seven games will be played at 
home —five of them against 
potential conference opponents. 
The team’s chances of getting a 
bid to the tournament will pretty 
much hinge on the outcome of 
these contests. A sweep of the 
five would just about clinch a 
tournament bid. 


Not directly connected with 
this year’s title bid but equally 
heartening to Coach Dyson has 
been the steady, impressive per- 
formance of the J.V. team in 
compiling a record. The player 
apathy and indifference char- 
acteristic of most J. V. teams is 
missing from the Ed Gallagher- 
coached club. Consistent season- 
long good performances by the 
squad augers well for a continu- 
ance of the school’s fine hoop 
record when these underclassmen 
move up to the varsity. 

Si dare 


Carnival 
Capers 


is folks—the biggest 
and best winter carnival that 


Here it 


Worcester State has ever seen. 
This year’s winter carnival will 
be presented as a result of the 
joint efforts of the Student Coun- 


cil and the cooperation of the 
freshmen, sophomore, junior and 
senior class with special help on 
the part of the social chairmen. 
Skits will be presented the week 
before the carnival on a competi- 
tive basis. 


Now, let’s go behind the scenes 
and check a schedule of events 
for the weekend, beginning the 
17th. At 7:15, on Friday night, 
inter-class basketball finals will 
take place. It might be interest- 
ing to note that a point system 
has been devised, so that the team 
compiling the most points for 
ball games and skits will receive 
an award. At 8:45, the faculty 
will oppose the seniors in-a swift- 
moving volley ball game. You 
won’t want to miss this. Between 
these two games, the junior class 
will surprise us with one of their 
original skits. A coffee hour and 
informal dance will follow in the 
lounge. 


Activities will begin again on 
Saturday morning at 10:00 a.m. 
We hope to have snow sculptur- 
ing Saturday if the weather per- 
mits. However, Saturday we 
know will consist of many athle- 
tic activities. There will be inter- 
class and coed athletic competi- 
tion consisting of volleyball, bas- 
ketball and table tennis. The aft- 
ernoon feature will be a rope tug- 
of-war which will take place 
somewhere on the school grounds. 
This event is not limited to boys 
alone. Girls are not only wel- 
come, but expected to participate. 
When everyone has cleared the 
gym, the decorating committee 
will renovate this room for the 
Carnival Ball which will take 
place at 8:00 on Saturday evening. 
That’s not the end. We want to 
see you all back on Sunday after- 
noon for a terrific jazz concert 
which will take place from 2:00 to 
5:00. 


Activities taking place this 
weekend are open to anyone who 
wishes to participate. Don’t let 
it go by. Let’s have cooperation 
from everyone. Get your friends 
to sign up for some activity. Make 
this winter carnival the best one 
yet! Incidentally, any couple may 
attend as well as take part in all 
of these activities from Friday 
night through Sunday afternoon, 
for only (approximately) five 
dollars. 


W. A.A. 


To the students who participated in the 1st semester’s 
activities: Swimming, bowling and ice-skating, Nancy Lund- 
strom president of the W.A.A, wishes to extend her warmest 
thanks. Their cooperation and enthusiasm made the pro- 


gram a great success and she is 
looking forward to and hoping for 
even more response to the second 
semester’s offerings. They include 
roller skating, skiing, volley ball 
and ping-pong. 

Co-ed roller-skating sessions 
will be held on Tuesday evenings 
except when a basket ball game 
is scheduled. The cost is small. 
For five (5) sessions the fee is 
$1.00. This includes admission, 
coat checking and rental of skates. 

This is an exceptionally enjoy- 
able sport for everyone and we 
hope many will take advantage of 
joining the fun. 


Skiing plans are being made 
for classes in instruction to be 
held at Moose Hill in Leicester. 
We ask all those who wish to 
share the thrill and delight of 
learning how to ski to please con- 
tact their W.A.A. class represen- 
tative whose name will be posted 
on the bulletin board along with 
other information. 


We know those of you who al- 


ready know the joy of skiing will 
help to fill the quota necessary to 
rent the hill. 


Students who have to wait for 
their rides home and those who 
are unable to attend evening ac- 
tivities have the opportunity to 
discover how a change of pace 
can refresh and relax them. 


On Wednesdays, volley ball will 
be played during the 3rd period 
in the gym. Several class teams 
will be formed and compete 
against each other. There will be 
officials at the games. 


Another on-campus activity for 
fun and enjoyment as well as a 
test of skill and co-ordination is 
ping-pong. This joint MAA-WAA 
activity literally keeps one hop- 
ping. 

The Recreation room will be 
open during school hours, and 
while you are keeping yourself 
in tip-top shape, please try to 
remember to be kind to the room 
and keep it in tip-top order too. 
Thank you. 


